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ABSTRACT 

Induction and mentoring have been described as the 
processes during which new professors become integrated into the 
teaching profession. Both are particularly important in advertising 
and public relations education, where a large number of new faculty 
hires are former practitioners. A survey of 113 Association of 
Schools of Journalism and Mass Communication (ASJMC) member schools 
revealed that although 521 of the schools have hired former 
practitioners in the past 5 years, only slightly more than one-third 
provide any form of mentoring. Focused interviews with former 
practitioners turned professors indicated that mentoring programs are 
critical to job success and satisfaction as well as retention. Given 
the frequency with which former practitioners are being hired as 
full-time advertising and public relations professors, additional 
research should be conducted to explore the experiences of these 
individuals who are attempting to make the transition into academe. 
(Contains 24 references and 3 tables of data.) (Author/RS) 
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Abstract 

Induction and mentoring have been described as the processes during which new 
professors become integrated into the teaching profession. Both are particularly 
important in advertising and public relations education, where a large number of new 
faculty hires are former practitioners. A survey of ASJMC member schools revealed 
that although 52 percent of the schools have hired former practitioners in the past 
five years, only slightly more than one-third provide any form of mentoring. Focused 
interviews with former practitioners turned professors indicate that mentoring 
programs are critical to job success and satisfaction as well as retention. 
Recommendations and suggestions for developing effective mentoring programs are 
discussed by the informants and presented in this paper. 
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Introduction 

Critical to becoming a teacher and developing classroom and scholarly 
competencies, write Heath-Camp and Camp (1992), is the “induction" process, an 
evolutionary phase in which the “novice" teacher becomes “integrated into the 
profession of teaching” (Heath-Camp & Camp, 1992; see also Fuller, 1969; Glickman, 
1981; Ruffman & Leak, 1986). Naturally, the induction process occurs in the first year 
or two of the new teacher’s career, usually under the direction of a mentor (Shulman, 
1987). 

Perhaps no place should the “induction” process be of greater importance than 
in university advertising and public relations programs, where increasing numbers of 
professionals have left the “real world" to begin second careers as college 
professors. One study indicates that as many as 66 percent of the individuals 
teaching in advertising programs, for example, have made this changeover 
(Lancaster, Katz & Cho, 1990). The small but growing body of knowledge about their 
experiences indicates that many of these individuals feel they have been thrown into a 
foreign environment with little orientation or guidance on how to survive in a new 
world driven by committees, research expectations, and demanding promotion and 
tenure requirements (DeLong, 1984; Gustafson, 1993; Resnik & Mason, 1988). 
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As advertising and public relations programs look to fill the faculty vacancies 
projected for this decade and the early part of the next century, they may to 
continue to fill many of these full-time teaching slots with former corporate-side 
professionals and agency practitioners who can provide undergraduate students with 
the necessary balance between theoretical and practical training. In light of numerous 
ongoing discussions about the best way to strike this balance, particularly among 
those interested in advertising and public relations education, it seems essential that a 
closer examination be made into the nature and extent of induction and mentoring 
programs provided for practitioners turned professors (See, for example, Lancaster, 
Katz & Cho, 1990). 

The purpose of this study is twofold: 1) to explore the extent to which 
mentoring programs are currently in place in programs affiliated with the Association 
of Schools of Journalism and Mass Communication (ASJMC), and 2) to probe and 
assess the mentoring and induction experiences of advertising and public relations 
professionals turned professors. The output of this process should facilitate the 
development of suggestions and guidelines to help not only professionals considering 
the career change, but also department chairs and college deans seeking to improve 
their ability to help talented, dynamic professionals make the transition into the 
academic world and to enhance the likelihood of the retention of these individuals 
through job satisfaction and tenure. 
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Relevant Literature 

“Induction,” the process by which novice teachers become integrated into their 

new profession, has been linked to the individual’s overall satisfaction with, and 

success at, his or her career (Heath-Camp & Camp, 1992; Camp & Heath-Camp, 

1992; Shulman, 1987; Camp & Heath-Camp, 1991). 

In the professional life of a teacher, no period is more critical to success, 
even to professional survival, than the induction phase. For many 
beginning teachers, the first year is a time of high expectations, 
great disappointments, important successes, and rapid learning. 

(Camp & Heath-Camp, 1991, p. 1) 



Heath-Camp and Camp (1992) argue that the induction of beginning teachers 
should be a collaborative effort based on administrative support, detailed orientation, 
structured mentoring, professional development and inservice training, and peer group 
support. “The transition from novice to established teacher is too critical a process,” 
they write, “to be left to chance. . .” (p. 4). Mentoring programs, they argue, should 
be supervised and frequently evaluated. They recommend that the mentors 
themselves be trained and de-briefed regarding the experience. Mentors, they contend 
should be 

supportive, nurturing, guiding persons of greater experience. Mentoring 
skills are not inherent in experienced teachers. Mentors should be 
thoroughly trained and supervised to fulfill this role and their training 
must be something more than a single, brief inservice workshop. 

Mentors also should be given release time to work with their 
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proteges, (p. 15) 

Although the specific focus of their research is in the area of vocational 
education, Heath-Camp and Camp’s discussion has important implications for 
educators in advertising and public relations, many of whom also see the process as 
having a strong vocational orientation. 

Most “induction” research in mass communication-related fields, however, has 
focused on issues such as overall job satisfaction (DeLong, 1984; Larkin, 1982), job 
“burnout,” the need for balance between theory and real experience (Lancaster, et al., 
1990), and the recruiting and job search process (Hoskins, 1981; Pierce & Bennett, 
1990). Little has been written specifically about mentoring programs for practitioners 
turned professors, particularly those who have gone directly from industry to 
academe, and particularly for those in the fields of advertising and public relations. 

One such study, however, was conducted by Moriarty (1987), who explored 
advertising practitioners’ experiences with their adjustment to academe. Moriarty 
surveyed full-time advertising professors who previously had left senior-level industry 
positions to come to academia. Data was collected from 25 respondents via self- 
administered questionnaires which utilized 12 open-ended questions. While her study, 
which was supported in part by the American Academy of Advertising, didn’t focus on 
mentoring and induction issues specifically, it did provide explanations regarding the 
motivations for the career changes, the “lure of teaching,” and current satisfaction. 
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Moriarty noted that the individuals in her study reported that they had received 
little assistance from their universities on “learning to teach." In most cases, she 
wrote, they had to teach themselves how to teach. In describing the responses to her 
survey, she explained: 

One who said that learning to teach was the most difficult part of the 
career change, survived this way: “I drew on the experience of others who 
had ‘been there’, plus trial and error, and a lot of effort in getting meaningful 
feedback from students.” (p. 14) 

Most of the respondents, she said, expressed surprise at what they described 
as their institution’s disinterest in developing “good teachers.” In addition, Moriarty 
reported that the majority of her respondents “acknowledged finding problems with 
either the degree requirements (Ph.D.) or the research and publications demands” 

(p. 20), which for these new academics, she noted, “can lead to years of distress,” 
anxiety, and dissatisfaction with their jobs. 

DeLong (1984), in his study of journalists turned professors, and Resnik and 
Mason (1988) in their study of business professors who had industry careers, 
support and corroborate, in a general sense, Moriarty’s findings. Focusing on the 
transition process, Resnik and Mason, for example, noted that “expectations for 
research and publication” was cited as the primary transition difficulty by nearly 40 
percent of those surveyed. Other frequently cited difficulties focused on lack of 
teaching inservice and learning to deal with academic democracy. DeLong (1984) 



explained: 
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. . .[A] clear majority thought they might abandon academia and 
return to practice journalism. Some felt unappreciated and undervalued 
in a career that doesn’t quite know what to do with those whose first 
career choice was journalism. 

These one-time media professionals may represent the hope of the future 
of journalism education. . . .While many seem thus committed to their 
new field of teaching, they are not entirely enamored of the career 
change they have made. (p. 17) 



Method 

This study was conducted in two phases. First, to assess the degree to which 
induction and mentoring programs are being provided for advertising and public 
relations practitioners turned professors, questionnaires were sent to the deans, 
directors, or chairs of 141 programs listed as ASJMC member schools in the AEJMC 
membership directory. Universities and colleges were selected for the sample based 
on the presence of either an advertising or public relations sequence of courses. 
Questionnaire items focused on the existence of a mentoring program, the manner in 
which it is monitored and supervised, whether a “practitioner turned professor” had 
been hired by the program within the past five years, and the respondent’s overall 
perceptions of the value of mentoring programs. 

In the second phase of the study, focused interviews were conducted with 25 
“practitioners turned professors” who were obtained through referrals in the first 
phase. For the purposes of this study, a “practitioner turned professor” was 
considered to be an individual with five or more full-time years of work experience 
outside of an academic setting whose career change took him or her directly from 
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industry to teaching. Individuals who left industry, first obtained a terminal degree (i.e., 
Ph.D.), and then began an academic career were excluded from this categorization. 
This exclusion was due to the authors’ belief that graduate school, doctoral 
programs in particular, are actually designed to be part of the induction process, 
particularly since most doctoral students teach in exchange for their assistantships. 

The informants in this study averaged nearly 20 years of professional 
experience (19.8 years) and, at the time of the interviews, had spent an average of 
3.2 years in academia. Nineteen of the informants were men and six were women. 
Thirteen were currently assigned to teach advertising courses and 12 public relations 
courses. Sixteen indicated that their professional, pre-academic work experience had 
been in agency settings. Four had worked for corporations, four in government 
organizations, and one in an educational setting. Two had earned doctorates since 
entering academia. Nineteen held master’s degrees and four indicated that their 
highest degree was a bachelor’s. 

The semistructured interviews explored the experiences of these new 
professors as they made the transition into academia. In order to encourage candid 
comments, each of the informants was promised anonymity. 

Often described as intensive, in-depth, or qualitative (Swanson, 1986), 
semistructured interviews allow the researcher to collect information in the 
respondent’s own words (Swanson, 1986), to gain a thick description (Geertz, 1973), 
and to elicit detail (Strauss & Corbin, 1990; Lofland, 1971; Swanson, 1986) that has 
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been described as rich, full, earthy, holistic, “real,” and capable of producing powerful 
analysis. Verbatim transcripts were made from each tape-recorded interview and 
used in the analysis, which followed the constant comparative analysis technique 
developed by Glaser and Strauss (1976). 



Findings 

Mentoring Programs 

In all, the 113 useable surveys returned (an 80-percent response rate) 
indicated that only 40 of the programs (35 percent) currently provide mentoring 
programs for new professors, including practitioners turned professors. As can be 
seen in Table 1, 12.5 percent of the mentoring programs are conducted for one 
semester or less, 45 percent are conducted for two semesters or one academic year, 
and 42.5 percent are for more than one year. The two most frequently cited 



Insert Table 1 and Table 2 
About Here 



objectives of these mentorship programs were “to provide personal assistance in 
helping the new professor acquire classroom and teaching skills” and “describe 
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promotion and tenure requirements” (Table 2 summarizes the most frequently cited 
objectives of the programs). 

Formal mentoring appears to be relatively new to advertising and public 
relations sequences with 68.2 percent of the mentoring programs having been in place 
for only four years or less. In most cases, the respondents indicated that the mentors 
were selected from among the senior, tenured faculty. Only 7 (17.5 percent) of the 
40 mentoring programs, however, debrief the participants at its completion. 

Fifty-nine (52.2 percent) of the respondents indicated that their program had 
hired either an advertising or public relations “practitioner turned professor" in the 
past five years. However, of those schools that had actually hired a “practitioner 
turned professor,” only 23 (38.9 percent) had mentoring programs and only five of 
those (21.7 percent) debrief the participants at its conclusion. 

One section of the questionnaire contained a series of 7 statements about 
mentorship programs and the respondents were asked to indicate their degree of 
agreement or disagreement with the statements using a 5-point Likert scale. Overall, 
the respondents indicated they believe that mentoring programs contribute to 
research and teaching productivity as well as job satisfaction (See Table 3). 




Insert Table 3 About Here 
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While there is considerable support for mentoring programs and their potential 
effectiveness, few departments, schools or colleges appear to have them in place. In 
the next section, this study explores that actual experiences of those practitioners 
who made the transition to academe and their feelings about the need for better 
mentoring and induction programs. 

The Focused Interviews 

The analysis of the interviews with the 25 “practitioners turned professionals" 
indicates that while most are satisfied in a general sense with their decision to become 
full-time teachers, most are dissatisfied--and even angry and frustrated--about the 
lack of mentoring and guidance to help them with the transition or induction process. 
Several themes emerged from the interviews that help to shed light on the experiences 
and feelings of these new professors. They will be discussed in this section. 

“Crossing Over.” A number of the informants made reference to, or described 
a process of, “crossing over” in explicating their transition from practitioner to 
professor. “Crossing over” implied that they were some how changing sides and even 
suggested they felt they were changing loyalties in their professions. “Crossing over” 
was used by one informant to suggest that an individual had made the complete 
transition and had become an “academic”--or was doing the things that made the 
academics, in most cases tenure and promotion committees, happy. 
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“Crossing over,” specifically the meaning ascribed to this construct by the 

majority of informants, may also illuminate what they perceive as a tug-o’-war 

between traditional, doctorate-holding academics and practitioners coming from the 

“outside world” as to what the mission of higher education should be. Even those who 

said they might have “crossed over” suggested that they continue to see themselves 

as outsiders. One informant explained: 

I don’t think I’ll ever be an academic. My publishing efforts have been 
concentrated almost entirely in professional publications, I have yet 
to publish anything in the refereed journals, but I’m working on one just to 
keep the boss happy. 



These feelings were confirmed by another informant: 

I feel in between. I feel. . . I understand the community, the university 
community, much better than I did when I got here. I understand how 
things work better, or how they don’t work in some cases. I don’t feel, 
truly, as an academic because I’m not extensively published. . . 



A 17-year advertising agency veteran, in his fourth year as a professor, added: 

And then I began to understand what tenure was and tenure’s not for me. 
Tenure’s for the university, you know. Your research and publishing. 

Now some people are dedicated to it and love it and thrive on it. I’m 
more of a hands-on kind of person. I’d rather work with the students. 

I’d rather advise the Ad-Team. I’d rather get the Ad Club going. I’d like 
to keep ties with the local community and the professional Ad community. . . 



A key to “crossing over” appears to be the development of a research agenda 
and success at publishing in research journals. Many of the informants expressed 
strong dislike for traditional research and indicated that they were surprised and 
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confused as they gradually came to understand it was expected of them. Teaching, 
they claimed was their mission. “Crossing over,” they argued, meant that they would 
have to abandon teaching as their primary mission. An emphasis on teaching was 
what gave them their identity and distinction from other academics. One informant 
explained: 

. . .1 have no desire to do a lot of the typical kinds of research that 
I see being written. In our case, the university doesn’t even have the money 
to buy the publications that the faculty members are being published in. 

If my kind of cynicism comes across, it’s real. It was explained to me 
that you’re coming in, we’re hiring you because of your experience, 
because of the element you can bring to the classroom. . . .Last year, 
for the first time, the alumni association sponsored a distinguished 
professor contest. The one chosen was chosen from the top five 
evaluations by our policy committee, based on service and students 
and a number of other things. The top five were voted on by students 
at large. I won the award for the first by, I was told, 80 percent. I 
got $500 for PRSSA. Some of the faculty were really pissed off at me 
because I set this precedent of giving back the money. . . .Maybe I’m 
just too naive, but I really do believe that we are here for the students. 
Sometimes it’s not a popular view. 



A comment from a 10-year veteran of public relations illustrates how the battle 

between teaching and research is at the heart of “crossing over”: 

. . .1 have found myself being the only one here at times, when no one 
else was here, so then I got all their problems. They were unavailable 
to handle their students. You are the only one here, could you help 
me with? I ended up covering for them. They got more publications 
done, and my own sense of values was that I was used to being here. 

They were used to closing the door and getting the hell out of here. 

There is a clash of values clearly. But my values continued to be, I will 
work in research, but I am here because of the students. . . .1 can 
balance theory and application. 
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A 26-year veteran of the advertising world, now in his second year of teaching, 

also explained how “being there for the students” was perceived as a distinction 

between those who had “crossed over” and those who had not: 

And a lot of the faculty don’t show up. I was told around here, don’t 
show up on campus unless you have to teach or when you have office 
hours because the kids will find you. And I show up every day, cause that’s 
the thrill. That’s the reward. So that’s the challenge. The kids are the 
challenge. 

Understanding what the conceptual idea of “crossing over” means to these 
informants may be a key to understanding the feelings and frustrations they have 
about their new university careers. It may well be that a lack of mentoring has 
cultivated the “crossing over” feelings that seem to be so intensely embraced and 
sustained by so many of these practitioners turned professors. 

Mentoring - "like learning sex on the street." Nearly all of the informants 
interviewed for this study indicated that they had thought about teaching for many 
years prior to actually making the change. In the process they had made “contacts”-- 
teaching as adjuncts, participating on advisory committees, or visiting as guest 
lecturers. Despite this, they indicated that they were completely unprepared for the 
realities of becoming a full-time professor. Most of the informants indicated that while 
their institutions offered new faculty orientation programs, formal mentoring did not 
exist, particularly at the department level. One practitioner, frustrated at having to 
learn things by trial and error or as he went along, explained, It’s kind of like learning 



sex on the street as a teenager. 



V 
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Another practitioner, discussing the differences between how the business 

world and the academic world induct new employees, explained: 

In the telephone interview I was trying to get a handle on reporting 
responsibilities because that’s what I’m used to. You prepare a 
proposal and you take it and you run the approval route with it before 
it even gets out of the agency. And I was trying to make a joke. I said, 

“I would like to believe that y’all just say here’s the class we want you to 
teach and here’s some students and here’s the room you’re in. We’ll 
see you at the end of the semester. But what is it really like? How does 
the process go?” And I thought I was making a joke. And there was a 
silence on the other end of the phone for a few seconds and then finally 
someone said, “Well, that’s pretty much what happens.” That spoke volumes 
to me. And that’s the way it turned out. . . .so I had to figure things out 
pretty much by myself. . . 



One informant, who had left a 17-year advertising career, described the 

mentoring process at his university: 

They had a two-day blitz, when I first got here, for all the new 
faculty, and handed you a book that was about four inches thick 
of stuff, and, of course, that’s somewhere in a box of stuff. I mean 
I realize the importance of it, but I don’t think the commitment’s 
there to it. . . .so in spirit they support it, but no one ever called 
me. The one thing they do have is a teaching effectiveness program 
here and it regularly invites us to . . .do things like, I just went 
to one on teaching portfolios. They’re getting hot. Here’s how you 
do them, and here’s who’s done them, and here’s what they mean. 

It was great, you know. And so, they basically put the bait out there 
and I had to jump on it, make time for it. 



Many of the informants suggested that their business world experiences had 
taught them to identify individuals in the organization who might be useful sources of 
information. In the absence of official mentoring, they used this savvy strategy to 
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develop networks of unofficial mentors. A former public relations practitioner with 22 
years of experience explained: 

I tried to relate to one of the male faculty members in our department 
but he was about to retire and was not interested in taking on any 
new obligations. I used him in the most honest sense anyway because 
I bounced some ideas off him before I made some decisions. Some 
political things were happening and I asked him what he thought. 

Whether or not he knew he was my mentor. . .he became one for 
me. 



Mentoring Advice . The general consensus among the informants was that 

formal mentoring programs should be established at the department or sequence 

level. Key to the establishment of the mentoring program, they said, is involvement 

and commitment from chairs, directors and deans. One informant explained: 

I would suggest a formal mentoring program and finding the appropriate 
individual and saying you guys have a mentoring relationship. Subsequently, 
we have hired another person from a similar background to mine and I have 
kind of assumed the mentor role there. So I would encourage deans and 
directors to make a formal connection between an experienced faculty 
member and a new person, particularly one coming into it for the very 
first time. Make it the responsibility of that experienced faculty member 
to oversee the transition of the new person into academic life. . . .You 
have a million questions and if you have someone that you can go to and 
someone who has been assigned the responsibility of helping you make 
this transition, it would really create. . .a very helpful comfort zone. 

Another advertising veteran turned professor added: 

Number one, I’d make them mandatory. I’d have mandatory meetings 
with dates set at the beginning of the year. Mentoring, as I see it, is 
just one of those things that just slips and slides and it’s too casual. 

I think it needs to be formalized. And I think people need to see it as it’s 
part of their job and it’s not. Both the mentors and those being 
mentored need to realize it’s not something you do when you have the 
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time. It’s something that has to happen. 



A second key is the assignment of a mentor who shares the experiences of new 
faculty member. Practitioners who have become professors and successfully obtained 
tenure and promotion were recommended by the participants in this study as the 
ideal mentors. One informant, in his first year of college teaching, described the “ideal” 
mentor as: 

someone’s who’s not only been through the tenure and promotion 
experience but hopefully has taught some of the same courses you are 
going to be teaching and has maybe come from a similar background so that 
hopefully if you’re a professional crossing over, your mentor is someone who 
has crossed over as opposed to someone who’s come through the academic 
ranks. 



What should be covered by the mentor and mentoring program? One informant 
said the mentor should be trained to teach the new faculty members about the 
“details” of academic life: 

Details. How to get things done, where to go. One of the things 
that I was really iffy about was grading, student evaluation systems. 

The best way to do a syllabus. The details of organizing a course, 
running a course, managing it. Writing fair exam questions. Things 
of that nature, the nuts and bolts of teaching. 



One informant, who had recently left a 32-year career in corporate public relations, 

suggested that mentoring include formal inservice training for teachers: 

Some kind of session for new faculty members about teaching techniques. 
How to get students involved in discussion. How to teach large classes 
vs. small. Also advising. I was thrown into advising, and because I have so 
much professional experience, the students just flocked to me. And I 
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didn’t know what the hell I was getting into. 



He continued: 

I imagine that most professionals that make the transition to academe 
do it primarily because they want to teach. So that it seems to me being 
able to have a mentor and being able to talk to them on how to deal 
with classroom situations those first few weeks or how to structure a 
syllabus or . . . you know, all those questions you have when you 
first get there. I think that would be very valuable and not only because 
of the information you get from the mentor but because of your own 
personal motivation. 



Most of the informants suggested that the mentor’s most important role 
might be in helping the new professor understand the ropes of tenure and research- 
more so than teaching. A 9-year public relations veteran suggested that a good 
mentor might be able to take some of the mystery out of the promotion and tenure 
process: 

Tenure at the university is much like playing a basketball game 
for six years and not knowing the score. This is one of the great 
values of a mentor, that someone will give you some sort of 
accomplishment check. 

Several of the informants intimated that the mentoring process should even 
begin in the interview stages. Many of the informants said they felt that search 
committees, deans and chairs did not understand how perplexing the interview 
process is for the “practitioner turned professor.” By beginning the mentoring 
process in the interview stages, they suggested, these practitioners would be better 
prepared for the interview presentation and be sufficiently informed to ask the 
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appropriate questions about the expectations— both in teaching and research— for 

them in their new positions. The result would be a clearer understanding of their roles 

and responsibilities when they arrive on campus. 

Finally, several of the informants felt that while most of their colleagues would 

not see mentoring as a burden, per se, there is, nonetheless, insufficient incentive for 

mentors to devote adequate time to the process. One practitioner, a 26-year 

advertising veteran, made the following observation: 

And one of the deterrents to mentoring is who’s gonna mentor you when 
they all have other stuff to do. When they all have to watch out for 
themselves? And how much credit will they get for mentoring. Because 
there’s this whole thing about credit. Every hour you spend on mentoring 
is an hour you can’t spend on something you need to do to receive 
credit so you can keep your job. 

Conclusions 

Based on the findings of this two-part study, it is apparent deans, chairs, 
directors, and new advertising and public relations faculty believe that formal 
mentoring programs would help improve faculty morale, productivity, job satisfaction, 
and retention. However, only slightly more than one-third of the ASJMC-member 
programs provide mentoring of any kind to their new faculty. This should be of 
concern given that 52 percent of the programs surveyed had hired a “practitioner- 
turned-professor” to teach advertising or public relations in the past five years. It 
also is apparent that little has changed since Moriarty (1987) first brought this 
situation to the attention of the educational community 8 years ago. 
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It was the general consensus of those practitioners turned professionals 
interviewed in the second phase of this study that all advertising and public relations 
programs should implement a formal mentoring process that would include teacher 
training and inservice, greater explanation of and assistance with promotion and 
tenure requirements, and formal debriefing sessions with deans, directors or chairs. 
The informants also noted that it is incorrect to assume that former adjuncts or 
visiting teachers will know, or be adequately familiar with, these details. Mentoring, 
they suggested, should begin in the initial job interviewing process and continue 
through tenure. Many of the informants suggested that the best mentors would be 
other practitioners turned professors who had already gone through the transition 
and who had successfully survived tenure and promotion. 

Mentoring, it appears, is a key to the induction and transition process for the 
former practitioners interviewed in this study. Many of those informants who said they 
refused to “cross over” had not been provided with any type of mentoring. Rather 
than experiencing an induction into academe, they chose to remain aloof and critical of 
traditional academics. Often the result was bitterness and resentment and a general 
belief that their professional experiences and abilities were undervalued in the 
academy. 

Given the frequency with which former practitioners are being hired as full-time 
advertising and public relations professors, the authors contend that additional 
research should be conducted to explore the experiences of these individuals who are 
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attempting to make the transition into academe. Such research, for example, could 
explore the effectiveness of service or non-research tracks for these former 
practitioners who wish to emphasize teaching and working with students rather than 
research. Other studies could examine the characteristics of effective mentoring 
programs already in place at some institutions. 
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Table 1 

Existence of Mentorship Programs/Summary Information 

Does your department (or college, in the case of a college of journalism, mass 
communication, communication, etc.) assign a “mentor" to new faculty who 
have no previous academic experience? (n = 113) 

Yes 40 (35%) 

No 73 (65%) 



Duration of Mentorship Programs? (n = 40) 



3 (7.5%) 

0 

2 (5%) 

8 (20%) 

10 (25%) 

17 (42.5%) 



How Long Has Program Been In Place? (n = 38) 



Less than one year 


3 


(7.8%) 


One year 


1 


(2.6%) 


One to two years 


8 


(21%) 


Three to four years 


14 


(37.8%) 


Five years or more 


12 


(31 .6%) 



One Week 
One Month 

One Semester/Quarter 
Two Semesters/Quarters 
One Year/Three Quarters 
More than one year 



Do you “debrief” the mentee and mentor at the end of the mentoring 
program? (n = 40) 

Yes 7 (17.5%) 

No 33 (82.5%) 
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Table 2 

Reported Objectives of Mentorship Programs 
(n = 40) 



Objective 



Frequency 



To provide personal assistance in helping the new professor 



acquire classroom and teaching skills. 34 

To describe promotion and tenure requirements. 31 

To acquaint the new professor with university teaching 
support resources. 29 

To acquaint the new professor with departmental policies 
and procedures. 29 

To acquaint the new professor with the university community 
(location of buildings, availability of university-sponsored 
recreation and leisure programs). 27 

To acquaint the new professor with university research 
support services. 26 

To assist the new professor in establishing a research 
program. 22 

To visit the new professor’s classroom and to provide a 
peer evaluation of his or her teaching. 20 

To acquaint the new professor with university payroll 

and employee benefits. 1 6 
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Percent 
Selecting 
This Choice 

(85%) 

(77.5%) 

(72.5%) 

(72.5%) 

(67.5%) 

(65%) 

(55%) 

(50%) 

(40%) 



To provide the new professor with a tour of the community 
in which the university or college is located. 1 3 



(32.5%) 
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Table 3 

Respondents’ Attitudes Toward Mentoring Programs 
(1=Strongly Disagree, 5 = Strongly Agree) 

All Respondents (n = 113) 

Mean 

Mentorship programs contribute to the productivity of new faculty 

who are making a transition from professional practice to academe. 4.19 

Mentorship programs contribute to the overall job satisfaction of 
new faculty who are making a transition from professional 

practice to academe. 4.05 

New faculty who are making a transition from professional 

practice to academe will be more productive scholar/researchers 

if they experience a mentorship program. 4.01 

New faculty who are making a transition from professional practice 

to academe will be more effective teachers if they experience a 

mentorship program. 3.97 

Being assigned as a mentor would be considered a burden for most 

of our faculty. 2.89 

Official university new faculty orientation programs adequately 

explain university tenure and promotion policies. 2.69 



New faculty are able to pick up information about promotion and 
tenure policies through informal, daily interaction with other 
faculty. 



3.37 
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